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Editorials 


Planned Speeches 


The scale and volume of public speeches given 
every day in this highly vocal land of ours is 
stupendous, and no one can even begin to calcu- 
late the time expended by business and institu- 
tional leaders in their preparation and delivery. 
This is fair enough, too, because the delivery 
of a good speech by an important executive is 
perhaps as effective a way as there is to get 
across a point. 

But we sometimes wonder what a comparison 
would show between the time spent on writing 
and delivering speeches, and the time spent in 
planning a program in order to make speeches 
effective. 

The observation is inescapable, in all too many 
instances, that real planning of speaking ar- 
rangements of executives in the business, educa- 
tional, and institutional fields is almost entirely 
lacking. 

So often the business executive doesn’t like 
to make speeches too well anyhow and therefore 
tries to avoid as many as he can. The result 
frequently, we suspect, is that he declines all 
the invitations that come along until one arrives 
where sufficient pressure is put upon him, in- 
ternal or external, that he feels he cannot de- 
cline gracefully. Then that speech invitation gets 
accepted, and the next question that arises, two 
or three weeks before the time for its delivery, 
is, “Good heavens, what am I going to talk 
about to those people?” 

Finally, a subject is settled upon that will be 
appropriate to the group he is to address and 
a speech is written—entirely without any regard 
to how it fits in with the plans of his organiza- 
tion for public enlightenment on issues or ideas 
on which understanding is needed. The net effect 
of this system is to let the people who issue the 
invitations determine, to a large degree, the 
content of the speeches that will be made rather 
than to keep that determination in the hands of 
the speakers. 

Suppose this process could be reversed. Sup- 
pose the public relations people who advise the 
busy executive should try to persuade him far 
in advance that he should make four, five, or six 
speeches a year, whatever he is willing to do. 
Then, suppose they looked over the situation of 
their particular business or institution and de- 
cided what subjects could be most effectively 
handled to the improvement of their public re- 
lations through an executive speech. Suppose 
these were carefully planned for a year or a 
year and a half ahead. Then, the only task re- 


maining would be to select the most appropriate 
audiences before which to speak on the subjects 
planned. 

Both the executive and the public relations 
people could systematically examine the invita- 
tions as they roll in—and the volume is bound 
to be quite a problem to any executive who is 
willing to speak and who speaks reasonably well. 
When an invitation arrived from a group which 
would be as good an audience as is likely to 
appear for Subject A, that invitation could be 
accepted, and so on for the others, until the 
speaker’s limit for a given year had been 
achieved. 

Timing could be taken into consideration, too, 
so that it would be both more convenient to the 
speaker and more effective for the promulgation 
of the ideas planned. Such a system would take 
the happenstance out of so much of public speak- 
ing and would enable thoughtful and qualified 
public relations departments to utilize the time 
of their executives to much greater advantage. 

The time of most executives is carefully hus- 
banded in almost all other respects; they could 
not operate otherwise. Isn’t it about time that 
the public relations profession started to use a 
little planning and a little thought in the use 
of executive time for speech-making? 


The Lyle Wilson Piece 


The lead article in this issue by Lyle Wilson 
seems to us to be of prime importance for every 
business public relations man, every agency 
which has business accounts, and every business 
leader. Certainly none of us can contend that 
the public relations of American business with 
the political leaders of our country, both na- 
tionally and in the states and cities, has been too 
successful. Perhaps instead of always blaming 
the politicians we should look to ourselves a 
little bit for the reasons for that lack of success. 
Maybe we haven’t done things too well. 

Mr. Wilson points out numerous ways in which 
he thinks businessmen could improve their pub- 
lic relations with political leaders. He speaks 
not only from a wide experience, which is evi- 
dent from his biographical sketch, but also as 
one who has high prestige in his profession and 
whose judgment has always created respect. 

He stands at the very top of his professional 
group, the Washington correspondents. We feel 
quite sure that if they themselves were asked 
to pick the ablest half dozen men among the 
group, that Lyle Wilson’s name would be on 
every list and might very well be at the top of 
the list. His prestige is equally high with the 
political leaders of America. 

The point we are trying to make is that he is 
in a position to speak with a great deal of back- 
ground, understanding, and authority. We think 
his ideas and viewpoints merit the most careful 
consideration by every business public relations 
man. 
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Journal 


What Businessmen 
Ought to Know 
About Politicians 


The time has come for American 
industrial leaders to recognize 
their rights, responsibilities to- 


ward representative government 


POOR PLACE TO LEARN 
Too often, Mr. Wilson feels, businessmen are inclined to be indifferent to 
politics until appearances before Congressional Committees dramatize 
and point oui the definite need for better understanding on both sides. 


By LYLE C. WILSON, 


Vice President, United Press Association 


I am indebted to Walter Lippmann for a quotation 
with which to begin this essay: 

“The early Christian writers looked upon business 
as a peril to the soul.” 

Bishop Porteous, a Divine pundit who considerably 
preceded Mr. Lippmann, contributed this one: 

“It seldom happens that men of a studious turn ac- 
quire any reputation for their knowledge of business.” 

Had they been aware of those comments, which is 
NOT likely, businessmen in some recent years might 
have come to believe that politicians were much in- 
fluenced by Mr. Lippmann’s early Christian writers and 
by the good Bishop’s philosophy. For in the past two 
decades, there has been a political trend toward derid- 
ing, if not discrediting, business. 

Passing over those middle Roosevelt years when many 
businessmen kept their heads down and their mouths 
shut in fear of reprisal, real or fancied, representatives 
of business have been something less than handy in 
their public relations with politicians. Their troubles 
with the politicians often are their own fault. 

I dare make a claim to knowing something about 
that. Back there in 1924 I had a brief hitch in Wash- 
ington and since October, 1927, I have been here as a 
staff member or bureau manager for the United Press 
Associations. I have observed representatives of busi- 
ness in the company of politicians, amiable and hostile. 
I’ve seen them under duress, in distress and in mental 
undress. 
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Mental undress is the most embarrassing situation 
of all. It is a state of naked ignorance paraded before 
a Congressional committee by a business man who (a) 
does not know his rights as a witness, (b) does not 
know the powers a well-sponsored committee may in- 
voke, and (c) doesn’t quite know the answers. 

I once observed a pitiful example. The late Sen. 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, an Arkansas Democrat, was 
chairman of a committee set up to investigate lobbying. 
There have been many such inquiries, with not much 
effect one way or the other. Smart lobbyists do NOT 
fall within the definition of the word commonly used 
to describe their calling. 

On this occasion, back in 1931 or thereabouts, the 
subcommittee investigators had hauled up a small 
businessman. He was a Boston fisherman operating 
from T wharf. His capital of, maybe, $50,000 was in- 
vested in a fishing vessel. The fisherman was before 
the committee because he had written to several mem- 
bers of Congress, including some Senators, urging a 
hike of a couple of cents a pound on certain fish im- 
ported from Canada. 

Caraway was a good friend of mine. But I must 
concede that he had a cruelly sharp tongue, a tough 
way with witnesses and small sympathy fvr aayone 
as far removed from Arkansas as Boston. The fisher- 
man—thoroughly scared—went through the routine of 
self-identification in response to Caraway’s frowning 
questions. Then came the inquisition: 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


Frequently when issues reach the floor, reports 


Mr. Wilson, it’s too late for anyone to protest. 


Did you write them? the Senator 
thundered. 

Yes, came the fright-muffled an- 
swer. 

Why? 

That single word snapped in the 
room like a winter-felled spruce. 
Why? Caraway demanded again. The 
witness shuffled his feet, cringed, 
tried to smile. Now Caraway pur- 
sued his cowering quarry with a 
shouted command—WHY ? 

The poor devil couldn’t answer. He 
hasn’t answered yet. With a gesture 
of contempt, the Senator excused 
the small fry. The fellow shambled 
from the room. That witness didn’t 
know his right of petition. He didn’t 
know he should have told Caraway 
to go to hell after the Senator be- 
gan to get up a head of steam. 

All that witness needed to say was 
that he had written the letters to 
boost the price of the fish he caught 
and sold. It was as simple as that. 
But the man was in a strange en- 
vironment. He’d probably never seen 


INQUISITO? NYE 
Candor spiked his guns. 


a Senator before in his life. He left 
the room fearful that he was guilty 
of high crime and someday some 
way would be caught up. Some big 
businessmen are about as far off 
the beam. 

The fact is that politicians and 
businessmen are likely to hold each 
other somewhat in contempt touched 
with envy. The envy is an uninten- 
tional acknowledgement of the other 
fellow’s achievement in another field. 
There’s nothing much wrong with 
that. The contempt is bred of igno- 
rance. That’s bad. 

To put in a plug for the poli- 
ticians, let it be known that your 
correspondent holds them collective- 
ly in the highest esteem and regards 
politics as a decent way of life. 
There are, to be sure, political punks 
and blatherskites. But so are there 
in business and in the professions, 
including even the clergy. But they 
are not like apples where one bad 
one will rot the full barrel. 

A closer acquaintance and a more 
personal relationship between busi- 
nessmen and politicians would tend 
to convince the former that the 
politicos have considerable on the 
ball. And, for their part, the poli- 
ticians might learn that business 
does not necessarily imperil the soul 
or breed sweatshops in which the 


SECRETARY WILSON 
Not so far off the target. 


“There's nothing shameful about 


boss constantly works to have his 
taxes lowered at the expense of his 
slaves. 

The businessman who fails to 
know the local and neighboring poli- 
ticians in his area is doing himself 
and his business a disfavor. More- 
over, he is committing a gross sin of 
omission against the public weal. 
That is assuming that the business- 
man is a good citizen, which is a 
fair assumption. 

There appears on the _ political 
stage from time to time a monu- 
mental mountebank so smart and 
energetic that no combination of 
good citizens can quickly handle him. 
One such was assassinated in this 
country some years ago. But for that 
bullet, none can say how far he 
might have gone. 

But most of the political misfits 
who come and go in Congress or in 
state and local governments are in 
their jobs because a great many 
good citizens in their constituencies 
were too lazy or too ignorant to do 
anything about them. It is NOT 
enough to join a trade association, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, or the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, thereby 
contributing a bit of money and one 
digit of membership impact to 
organizational statements and reso- 
lutions. 

Business politics, like good works, 
should begin at home, and if it 
doesn’t begin at home, it is NOT 
likely to get far. 

If you know your area or state’s 
Congressional delegation well, there 
could be real sock in a letter from 
you stating in simple terms of pay- 
roll, employment and production the 
likely effect of pending or desired 
legislation. There might be even 
more sock in a letter from your 
group of foremen. And don’t be 
afraid of the Big, Bad Caraways. I 
don’t mean a man should badger the 
hired hands for such support. But 
if the head man and his employees 
have something in common on a 
given issue, their combined activity 
obviously would be more effective 
than otherwise. You will note that 
this paragraph began with a qualifi- 
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business .....nor about politics’ 


cation—“If you know your area or 
state’s Congressional delegation 
well .. .” If you don’t, you should 
get about knowing them. 

In retrospect, if this advice seems 
directed to the owners and managers 
of business, rather than to the very 
able gentlemen who conduct their 
public relations, that is precisely 
what I had in mind. There doubtless 
are exceptions, but I know that in- 
dustrial and business public rela- 
tions cannot rise above the level of 
the public relations concept of the 
President and the Chairman of the 
Board. 

The perfect public relations per- 
formance would be to put the top 
man on a basis of occasional and 
easy intercourse with politicians on 
both sides of the issues as they 
arise. The corporate public relations 
officer who does that shortly will 
have going for him a President or 
Board Chairman who knows more 
than merely something of politicians 
and of politics. His man will be able 
to relate current events to current 
politics for a handy and illuminat- 
ing estimate of trends. He will know 
something of the other fellow’s side 
of the argument and, in extremes, 
he would be able to read the hand 
writing on the wall. This latter is 
important. It is best to accept the 
inevitable unless it be dishonorable. 

Business by too often resisting the 
inevitable has done itself NO good 
in its political public relations. Like 
it or leave it, much of the Roosevelt 
legislative program was long over- 
due. True, there were politicians who 
could have obtained the same or 
better ends in a more orderly, palat- 
able fashion than did FDR. Al 
Smith, for example. And, given a 
chance, former President Hoover 
could have done a job, too. But Roose- 
velt, like the girls in Australia, was 
there. Instead of adjusting to the 
inevitable, business adopted a stiff- 
necked and annoyed attitude toward 
FDR and his needling. This added 
up to a classic political public rela- 
tions blunder for business which 
thereby won the role of public whip- 
ping boy. A top businessman with a 
wide acquaintance among politicians 
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and a broad knowledge of politics 
should not make that mistake. At 
least, he should be in a frame of 
mind to hear from his public rela- 
tions officer why he should not make 
iG. 

There are a few elementary politi- 
cal facts of life that every business- 
man should know. 

Most Congressional business is 
done in committee. The speeches are 
made on the House and Senate floors. 
To say that it is too late to do an 
effective job of influencing legisla- 
tion after a committee sends a bill 
to the floor for debate is primer 
stuff. But a lot of businessmen do 
not seem to know it. A well organ- 
ized lobby can and often does re- 
shape a bill during floor debate. 
But I’m writing about individual 
businessmen and their individual re- 
lationships with individual  poli- 
ticians. 

You are entitled as a citizen to 
tell your story. You may do that by 
appearing before a committee, by 
submitting a statement or by ac- 
quainting one or more committee 
members privately and directly with 
the facts as you see them. The best 
method is a combination of appear- 
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ELECTORATE AT WORK 
Relations with Government in a free society are 


conducted through politicians, Mr. Wilson says. 


ance or statement accompanied by 
personal contact with committee 
members. The personal contact is to 
make sure that someone on the com- 
mittee is accurately aware of your 
array of facts and your array of prob- 
lems. If your facts are solid and 
your personal committee contacts are 
sound men, you should get fair treat- 
ment. And fair treatment is all to 
which you or any other citizen is 
entitled. 

A businessman should not let his 
representatives in Congress and the 
representatives of adjacent areas go 
through most of their lives unaware 
of him and his operations. If he does, 
how can he expect to arouse their 
interest in a last minute blitz of in- 
formation and attention? Good pub- 
lic and political relations are of slow 
growth, like boxwood, and equally 


Continued on page 15 


GOOD PERFORMANCE UNDER PRESSURE 
Frankness proved a better tool than the famous midget when J. P. Morgan, standing at right, 
testified before Pecora Committee in Congressional banking probe. Mr. Wilson thinks House 
ef Morgan’s public relations stood up well despite painful pressure during the inquiry. 
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AIR FORCE P.R. 
Their public: All within earshot 


Glen Perry became Assistant Director of Public 
Relations at the Du Pont Company in 1944, 
coming to that post after 17 years on the NEW 
YORK SUN. Though his time is now spent large- 
ly in administration, he is still “a writer at 
heart,” as numerous articles in the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, LOOK, and the NEW YORKER 
have testified in the past. The present piece in 
no way disput is professional status either 
as a writer or as a public relations executive. 


Which Public Do You 


Popular opinion, like love, is a many-splen- 


dored thing; the rifle approach, specific to 


its target, has a long lead on the shotgun 


BY GLEN PERRY 


Assistant Director of Public Relations, 
Du Pont Company 


In his interesting talk before the 
Middle Atlantic PRSA meeting in 
Washington not long ago, Walter 
Belson, director of public relations 
of American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., laid before his audience some 
depressing figures indicating the dif- 
ficulty of making an impression on 
the public mind. The failure of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of pollees to 
identify Georgei Malenkov right 
after Stalin’s death, Dean Acheson 
when he was a controversial figure 
as Secretary of State and Joe Mc- 
Carthy at the time of the big wind, 
showed that large numbers of our 
citizenry aren’t much concerned 
about what goes on, even though it 
may have tremendous implications 
for them. 

It is all too easy to equate this 
lack of information with stupidity, 
yet I am convinced that if we do so 
we shall miss the point, with dan- 
gerous implications for our own 
effectiveness. It is not with stupidity 
but with lack of interest that we 
must make our equation. Only if we 
do that can we make any appreciable 
progress in trying to reach the mass 
mind. 

Mr. Belson also pointed out that 
an informal poll of his own re- 
vealed that the average man had no 
difficulty in identifying Miss Marilyn 
Monroe. While I am sure I joined 
in the appreciative leers that greeted 
this news, it seems to me that in it 
is to be found the answer to this 
whole question of reaching people. 

That answer, as I see it, is this: 
you have no difficulty in reaching 
people when you deal in matters in 
which they are really interested. 


The answer has an equally impor- 
tant concomitant: it is, for all practi- 
cal purposes, impossible to reach peo- 
ple at all unless they are interested 
in what you have to tell them. 

I do not think the answer itself is 
especially controversial. But it may 
be that not all of my readers will 
accept its concomitant as being 
equally sound. With this I can sym- 
pathize, for it certainly makes our 
work much more difficult. Beyond 
that, it is in conflict with some cur- 
rent thinking about the practice of 
public relations, judging by what I 
have observed and read about our 
profession in the past decade. 

Be that as it may, I think we have 
to take a good hard look at this 
thesis, for if it can be demonstrated 
to be sound, it is going to have a 
good deal of effect in substituting 
the rifle for the shotgun in public 
relations practice. 

It is implicit in this thesis that, 
while it is theoretically possible to 
create public interest in something 
in which the public has no inherent 
interest, the practi- 
cal difficulties in 
creating interest 
are so enormous, 
the time necessary 
to make even mini- 
mal progress so 
long, and the end 
results so doubtful, 
as to put it out of 
bounds if we are 
talking about real- 
ly doing something 
instead of just go- 
ing through the 
motions. 
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Mean? 


Since it is inescapably true that 
all people are not interested in the 
same things, it follows that it is 
hopeless to try to arouse the interest 
of the people as a whole in anything, 
no matter how important, no matter 
how worthy, no matter how absorb- 
ing or important to any one group. 
I have made no poll on the subject, 
but I would bet that an almost 
equally considerable percentage of 
Americans would be unable to 
identify Miss Monroe as missed on 
Messrs. Malenkov, Acheson, and Mc- 
Carthy. Not the same Americans, 
but a part of the whole none the less. 

We can range from the sublime 
to the ridiculous in documenting 
this theory. Millions of Americans 
do not trouble to vote even in presi- 
dential elections. If you ask them, 
they will admit readily that the out- 
come is important to them. Most of 
them will admit they ought to make 
the effort. Why don’t they? Too 
much trouble; inconvenient; inter- 
feres with other plans; what dif- 
ference does one vote make?; too 
tired; forgot all about it until too 
late. But if they were really in- 
terested, would these considerations 
stop them from voting? Would they 
stop them from going bowling, or 
for a beer, or to a favorite TV pro- 
gram? Of course not. The fact is, 
they don’t vote because they really 
aren’t interested, or because they’re 
more interested in something else. 

Turning back now to the state- 
ment that not all people are in- 


McCARTHY 


Which public missed on Marilyn? 
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TRUCKERS’ P.R. Only shut-ins remain indifferent. 


terested in the same things, we 
find ourselves getting into the na- 
ture of public opinion. It is my 
notion that public opinion is like 
Coca Cola in that the latter is (I 
don’t pretend to know the exact 
proportions) something like 95 per 
cent water and 5 per cent syrup. 
It is the syrup that gives odor, 
taste, and flavor to the drink; the 
water is neutral. 

Public opinion has, I believe, 
more or less the same sort of com- 
ponents. On any given question, I 
am quite sure many people really 
have no opinion of their own, but 
adopt the opinion of some thought 
leader; others, I believe, have no 
opinion at all. If this is true— 
Claude Robinson could help us here 
—then the conventional and long- 
held opinion-leader theory is sound 
except for one thing: there is no 
one thought-leader group. Rather, 
each public or popular question 
has a different group of thought 
leaders, namely, those who are 
keenly interested in it, pro or con. 
The number of leaders varies; in 
truly popular questions they are 
numerous; in others probably there 
aren’t very many. 

Immediately the concept of a 
vast, amorphous public vanishes, 
and is replaced by that of many 
publics, divided among opinion 
leaders and opinion adopters. Every 
problem, indeed every aspect, of 
American life has its own specific 
public in the terms of this usage. 
Some publics have to be subdivided. 


We might, for example, identify 
sports-lovers as a public. But 
yachtsmen, generally speaking, are 
quite indifferent to horse racing, 
and race-goers to yachting, and 
each group constitutes a public in 
its own right. It is impossible to 
get the yachtsman’s interest or at- 
tention by talking about horse rac- 
ing. But if one talks to him about 
yachting, one can be assured of 
close attention and keen interest. 

The implications of all this are 
tremendously important to public 
relations people, for it does two 
things. First, it highlights the im- 
portance of a concept of public 
relations, which I shall touch upon 
later, that is making important 
headway in the industrial areas of 
our profession, and that deserves 
careful thinking through by all 
public relations people. 

Second, it casts very serious 
doubt upon the effectiveness of any 
campaign, be it institutional adver- 
tising, billboards, radio, motion pic- 
ture, or television, that aims at the 


- public the way a sprinkler aims at 


a lawn. The only people who will 
really be reached by such a cam- 
paign are those who for one rea- 
son or another have a genuine in- 
terest in the subject placed before 
them. The others will not react, 
will absorb nothing. The money 
spent in reaching them is wasted, 
and figures attesting how many 
readers or listeners were exposed 
to the material have less than no 
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PATTERNS IN PEDESTALS 


Figures of visitors at Metropolitan give a pleasing accent to the sculp- 
tured figures on pedestals in the exhibit area. Art was meant to be seen. 


The collections of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
including those of its uptown branch, The Cloisters, 
are the most comprehensive in the Western Hemisphere. 
They are also the best known. These two facts help 
explain why there should be over 20 million visitors to 
an art museum in a 10-year period, an average of 2,- 
000,000 people a year, or approximately 500,000 more 
than watched the New York Yankees play baseball at 
home in the 1955 season. 

This happens to be more than double the number 
for any previous 10-year period at the Museum, and 
it would certainly seem that some explanations are in 
order. Let me make it clear at the outset that public 
relations constitutes only a part of the answer. There 
have to be what in industry would be called assets. 

I have already mentioned the collections. The Mu- 
seum’s paintings, sculpture and works of decorative 
art numbers more than a million. They span some 5,000 
years of recorded history and represent most of the 
world’s great civilizations. 

Would you like to see an Egyptian sphinx; a Roman 
Aphrodite; a Ming vase from China; a painting (or 
30 paintings) by Rembrandt; a Durer print; a silver 
spoon made by Paul Revere; a cup of gold by Ben- 


How Art Treasures Draw: 


Twenty 
Million 


Visitors 


By FLOYD D. RODGERS, JR., 


Manager of Public Relations, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


venuto Cellini; an English period dining room de- 
signed by Robert Adam; a suit of medieval armor? 
You'll find them all at The Metropolitan. And that isn’t 
even a starter. 

Clearly, the Museum is a mecca for art lovers of all 
sorts. It has another important asset in its location. 
It is easily accessible in the middle of the world’s 
largest city where 8,000,000 people live and millions 
more visit every year. For out-of-towners, The Metro- 
politan Museum is one of New York’s 15 principal 
attractions. 

I should certainly mention as a factor the great 
growth of interest in cultural things that has been 
so evident in the United States ever since the end of 
World War II. One could write a book on this, but it 
hardly needs more than mention here, for this growth 
is well known, and its importance to cultural centers 
is obvious. 

Finally, I should mention the fact that the Museum 
is continually doing things that attract and hold an 
audience. It offers special and loan exhibitions, concerts, 
and lectures. It would take many pages to be specific 
about such activities in any one year. I can say of 
them that each has strong appeal to its particular 
followers. 

Were. all these treasures and activities to be left, 
so to speak, in a vacuum, without any effort to call 
them to the attention of the public, it is reasonable 
to suppose they would have made no impression on 
the public consciousness. All of them, in one way or 
another, are publicized, however, with tangible results 
for which the Museum’s continuing program of pub- 
licity and public relations may, perhaps, be given a 
modicum of credit. 

Like Gaul, the public relations program at The 
Metropolitan Museum is divided into three parts: pub- 
lic information, membership, and publicity. 

Adelaide Cahill, Supervisor of Public Information, 
mans a desk in the Great Hall opposite the main 
entrance to the Museum from Fifth Avenue at Eighty- 
Second Street. With three assistants, two of them 
full time and one part time, she operates a seven-days- 
a-week, 364-days-a-year service. Christmas is the only 
day that finds the desk closed. 
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The benefactions of its donors 
plus a wise public policy permit 
the Metropolitan Museum to 
offer culture to the millions 


on the broadest possible scale 


Some idea of the volume of “in person” questions 
answered at the Information Desk can be gathered 
from the fact that as many as 30,000 people have been 
known to stream into the building in a four-hour period; 
between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. (holiday hours) on Memorial 
Day, for example. Incoming telephone calls, a large 
number of which are passed on to Miss Cahill and her 
assistants, average some 1,500 a day. (And when art 
is a topic on television’s ‘$64,000 Question,” or a news- 
paper’s newest $100,000 puzzle contest, the number of 
questions goes up by astronomical progression!) 

Encyclopedic resources must be kept at hand and up 
to date at the Information Desk. Miss Cahill and her 
staff must be informed not only about The Metropoli- 
tan’s many major collections, ranging from paintings, 
prints, drawings, and sculpture through costumes, arms 
and armor, musical instruments, but about art in other 
collections as well. 

““*The Blue Boy’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence? No, that’s 
by Gainsborough. And its not here at The Metropoli- 
tan. It’s in the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California. ...” 

“You’d like to have the measurements of the Venus 
de Milo in the Louvre? To settle a bet you made with 
a friend last night? Just a moment...” 

“Does The Metropolitan own Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
telegraph key? The one he used to send his first mes- 
sage, ‘What hath God wrought?’ We own paintings by 
Morse, but I don’t know about the telegraph key. I’ll 
refer you to the American Wing .. .” (N.B. Yes, the 
Museum does own Morse’s key.) 

To keep track of the 600-odd members of the Mu- 
seum’s staff is quite a little chore in itself. And it can 
sometimes be quite important to know not only who 
each member of the staff is and what they do, but 
where they can be reached in a hurry. Like the day 
Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov popped into the Mu- 
seum unannounced. Miss Cahill recognized him when 
he came in, and wasn’t too surprised when, seconds 
later, a breathless man from the State Department 
arrived at the desk and said: 

“That’s Mr. Molotov over there. He would like to 
see the paintings. Is there anyone who could show 
him around the galleries?” 
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ART FOR THE MILLIONS 


Metropolitan’s Welcome Mat has introduced the fine arts to many 
whose previous acquaintance had been limited. Thousands return again. 


Miss Cahill went into action, and by the time Molo- 
tov and his party had climbed the 49 steps of the Great 
Stair leading to the picture galleries, Theodore Rous- 
seau Jr., Curator of Paintings, was waiting to greet 
them. Robert Beverly Hale, Curator of American Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, greeted them when they reached 
his galleries, and he introduced Mr. Molotov, presum- 
ably for the first time, to American abstract art. 

This visit took place on June 15, 1955. Seven months 
later it was reported by Welles Hangen, New York 
Times correspondent in Moscow, that “the Soviet Com- 
munist party’s principal organ on Marxist theory has 
repudiated many views on art enunciated as official 
doctrine by Georgi M. Malenkov in 1952. This dialectical 
exercise appeared last month in ‘Kommunist.’ A lengthy 
editorial demanded more freedom in finding artistic 
norms and a break with the narrow political approach 
to art.” 

Is it possible that the Soviet Foreign Minister’s June 
visit to The Metropolitan resulted in a switch in the 
party line, so that artists in Russia now have greater 
freedom to express themselves? We can dream, can’t 
we? Anyway, it is true that after seeing more than 
700 European paintings most of them “old masters” 


Continued on page 22 


Floyd D. Rogers, Jr., the Metropolitan’s manager of public relations, 
started in public relations work at the University of South Carolina, his 
alma mater. Before joining the museum staff Mr. Rogers was engaged in 
fund-raising and publicity work in New York, and since 1946, he has lec- 
tured on news and feature writing at Columbia University. 
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For ten wonderful years, Holiday magazine has ies 


the voice and inspiration of America’s New Leisure... 


Holiday came into being at a time when the Big Change in American 
living was just beginning — a change to the active enjoyment of leisure 
in every way. As no other magazine, it caught the spirit of its time. 


...and America’s New Leisure is the most important 
new factor in selling today! 


The impact of the New Leisure on sales has already been tremendous, 
and — from where we see it on our 10th birthday — it gets better all 
. the time. 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


@ ef 


fe 


Don’t miss Holiday’s unforgettable 10th Anniversary 
Issue on the New Leisure... a significant portrait of 
your own golden present and your future in articles by 
James A. Michener, Bruce Catton, Clifton Fadiman, 
E. B. White, Bernard DeVoto, Aubrey Menen and 


many others. 


With Aunicersary the past docube this been dhe 
voice of the biggest change our haw, crier off the new iat which you! 
live more falls live beter enjoy more personal Wish this 


HOLIDAY leads the new life of leisure! 
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FRENCH NEWS KIOSK: FIGARO IS FINICKY 


New Techniques In 
Old World Settings 


BY RAYMOND NATHAN, 


Deputy Director of the Aviation Information Office, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 


“Far bene e farlo sapere.” 

“Do well and make it known.” 

This succinct definition of public 
relations objectives is the motto of 
the Italian Public Relations Associa- 
tion. It symbolizes the high-minded 
aims which I found prevalent among 
the top public relations men of Eng- 
land, France and Italy during a re- 
cent tour. 

Let it be said at once, however, 
that there as here, the reach usually 
exceeds the grasp. The men I talked 
to are the first to admit that much 
educational work remains to be done 
before there is anything approach- 
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ing general understanding and prac- 
tice of soundly based public relations 
principles. 

An appraisal of the state of the 
art in Europe puts into clearer per- 
spective our own problems and possi- 
bilities of progress. Reviewing the 
answers that leading overseas prac- 
titioners gave to some difficult ques- 
tions causes one to wonder: How 
good a showing would we make on 
some of these points? 

For example: “Where is the pub- 
lic relations director usually located 
in the organizational hierarchy? 
Does he have ready access to top 


Europe's public relations 
moves along interesting 
lines varying by nation; 
British suggest we try 
skillful understatement 


management? Is he consulted in ad- 
vance on decisions which affect the 
public?” 

To understand the significance of 
the replies to these queries, it will 
help if we first try to get a picture 
of the extent to which public rela- 
tions is practiced in the leading 
countries of Western Europe. 

Great Britain is far ahead, with 
public relations programs carried on 
by perhaps 60 per cent of the firms 
large enough to justify them, as 
against an estimated 25 per cent in 
France and 20 per cent in Italy. 
These percentages are meaningful, 
however, only in terms of the totals 
to which they apply. 

Even in the United Kingdom, only 
10 per cent of its 22,000,000 workers 
are employed in units of more than 
200. In Italy, the total potential 
for public relations programs is ap- 
praised at a mere 100 companies, 
since it is only comparatively re- 
cently that competition for the in- 
ternal market has begun to replace 
monopoly, 

And within these countries, there 
is wide variation from industry to 
industry. Oil companies almost uni- 
versally are public relations-minded. 
The British-Dutch Shell firm has 
150 PR workers in England. On the 
other hand, the British branch of a 
very famous sewing machine com- 
pany has none at all. 

Public relations awareness is 
growing all over Europe. Member- 
ship in the British Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, Secretary Mervyn 
Thomas reports, has jumped from 
440 to more than 800 in the last 
year (in spite of being so selective 
that two nominees of the President 
were turned down). 

In Italy, where the Association 
directed by able young Guido de Rossi 
del Lion Nero is cultivating almost 
virgin territory, one nevertheless 
finds such progressive steps as the 
use of public opinion polls by both 
government agencies and_ trade 
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unions; steps being taken by the 
Association to offer public relations 
training courses for 40 officials of 
INAIL, a semi-official welfare organ- 
ization; and plans by the Ministry 
of Finance to establish PIO’s in key 
cities. 

Another recent landmark in 
Italian PR was press coverage of 
the opening of a printing plant in 
Rome as a news event—up to now 
the newspapers have regarded any 
mention of a commercial organiza- 
tion as suitable only in paid adver- 
tising. 

Newspaper hostility to press re- 
leases is a common problem of Eur- 
ope (and not exactly unfamiliar in 
the United States). Although rooted 
partly in the limitations of 8- to 12- 
page editions, it stems also from a 
complaint we know well, described 
by a British colleague as a “surfeit 
of bad currency hurting good press 
releases.” 


How do our European brethren. 


combat this plague? Prescription 
offered by Alan Hess of England 
is to “create news rather than create 
press releases.” He followed his own 
advice to the length of driving an 
Austin around the world and writ- 
ing a book about it. 

The French Public Relations As- 
sociation has a policy of trying to 
limit releases of its members to real 
news, and has an agreement with 
the press to this effect. Years of 
failure by industry to take journal- 
ists into its confidence, ‘however, 
have created an atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion, and _ leading 
French public relations workers de- 
vote much effort to establishing per- 
sonal relationships of trust with 
newspapermen. So far, they feel, 
they have achieved full understand- 
ing and acceptance of public rela- 
tions by only one or two of Paris’ 
seven big-circulation dailies, but get 
their messages across through con- 
tact with individual editors in the 
capital and the provinces. (The no- 
tion that French newspapers are 
corrupt, incidentally, is a false one. 


Raymond Nathan is Deputy Director of the Avia- 
tion Information Office for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in Washington, D.C. He entered 
the public relations field in 1939, after three 
years as an editor of business newspapers and 
magazines in New York City. A journalism grad- 
vate of New York University, he has done grad- 
vate study in the public relations field at Ameri- 
can University. In the past, Mr. Nathan has con- 
tributed articles to NATION’S BUSINESS, PAR- 
ENTS, AMERICAN HOME and other magazines. 


BRITISH PRESS FOCUS: FLEET STREET 


Its handout problem today is more likely to represent Ministry than Merchandiser. 


According to PR men like Franck 
Bauer who deal with them constant- 
ly, they try to be impartial.) 

In carrying on their activities, do 
the PR men of Europe have the 
necessary rank and authority? Only 
in Britain is it generally true that 
they are an integral part of top man- 
agement, although in some cases the 
man in this role may concern him- 
self more with advertising and sales 
promotion than with public rela- 
tions. 

In France, both public relations 
and advertising chiefs tend to be 
placed lower than a vice-presidential 
level, but they have adequate access 
to company management. Italian 
workers in this field, with few excep- 
tions, are regarded as information 
officers who properly report to the 
general manager, rather than ad- 
visors to the president of the com- 
pany. The Italian Association is try- 
ing to promote a broader concept of 
the PR function. 

What activities normally come 
under the direction of the European 
PR chief? In both England and 
France, he covers the whole range 
of press, employee and stockholder 
communications (although Etienne 
Bloch of Pechiney Chemicals esti- 


mates that not more than one out 
of eight corporations whose stocks 
are traded on the French Bourse 
issues attractive, really informative 
reports). The PR head of a British 
government agency even has a say 
about the furnishing of offices where 
the public is received. 

The Italian PR men deal with the 
outside public only—indeed, with 
staffs of only five or six even in 
large companies, they could hardly 
undertake much in the way of em- 
ployee bulletins and the like. Fur- 
thermore, Rossi points out, the need 
for development of human relations 
within the plant is only beginning 
to be recognized. 

Ask European practitioners what 
techniques they use, and you'll get 
almost as many different answers 
as there are respondents. While it 
appears that press releases remain 
the staple of the trade in Great 
Britain, you'll find the Ministry of 
Labor (under Alex Hornsby) issu- 
ing some 600 a year, and the Ford 
Company (Roger Wimbush) perhaps 
20 or 30. On the other hand, Ford 
stresses community relations, with 
50,000 persons visiting its factories 
in a year. 

Continued on page 28 
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Like umpires, clipping services 
are credited with acute optical 
disorders which a new study now 


hints may be a chronic ailment 


BY MARY LOU BAKER, 
Director of Publicity, 
Foreign Policy Association 


Like the weather, clipping bureaus are something to 
be complained about, but what can you do but to make 
the best of them. Or so it said here, until this frus- 
trated jack-of-all-public-relations-trades tried a little 
practical ‘“‘meteorology.” 

The problem was a little special in some respects, but 
I dare say universal in others. We just weren’t getting 
anywhere near the number of clippings we knew we 
should. Sound familiar? 

The specialness was two fold. We are the national 
service agency and clearing house for a commonwealth 
of non-partisan community groups devoted to citizen 
education on the issues of U. S. foreign policy. Since 
these groups have grown up independently of each 
other during the past 30 or 40 years, they go by a 
myriad of names. Most are called Foreign Policy As- 
sociations, World Affairs Councils, or Councils on World 
Affairs. Then there’s the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, and others like the Eastern Kentucky Center 
of International Relations, South Bend-Mishawaka In- 
ternational Relations Council, and Association of In- 
ternational Relations Clubs. 

So we had a long, complicated list of phrases to be 
clipped. This, plus the request that we not get clippings 
about the thousands of “world affairs committees” of 
other organizations, sounded like enough to confuse 
the oldest timer in a clipping bureau’s reading depart- 
ment. 

Secondly, our loyal and friendly bureau which had 
been serving us for some 25 years usually had to fly 
blind, for most of our publicity resulted not from na- 
tional releases, but from local efforts. 
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CHARTING CLIPPING SERVICE TEMPERATURES 
Mary Lou Baker (right), Director of Publicity, Foreign Policy Association, 


and Louise S. Harris, formerly executive secretary to the vice president, 
surrounded by clippings that were received in a provocative study of 
clipping services’ performances, made by the Foreign Policy Association. 


So we chafed quietly, believing we could expect no 
more. Occasionally, we nagged and prodded, made minor 
revisions in our system of alerting, took a plant tour 
to make sure we understood the tribulations of a clip- 
ping bureau. 

But when we continued to get sure proof from our 
local cooperating groups that they’d received a raft 
of press comment on an institute or big name speaker, 
we decided to see if we could do something about it. 

We contracted with two national clipping bureaus 
and gave them identical orders. At the end of 3 months, 
we came up with some figures and conclusions that 
startled not only us, but the bureaus themselves, which 
were duly informed. Out of a total of 1,145 different 
clippings received, the two bureaus managed to come 
up with 116 in common—about 10 per cent. 

In other words, Bureau A found 586 missed by 
Bureau B; and B caught 443 for their very own (here- 
inafter called “‘exclusives”). And that’s not all. Take 
Ohio—Bureau A sent in 159 clippings; B, two (no 
duplicates!). (One hundred and fifty-six of A’s were 
from the five major cities where cooperating groups 
are based.) 

But in California, Bureau B found 183, while A got 
75. Again, 72 of A’s 75 were from the metropolitan 
centers, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Closest to a tie of any significance was the Oregon 
count: A total of 92 clippings, the score breaking down 
into 34 exclusive with A, 28 with B, and 30 duplicates. 
In this case, we gave both bureaus indication of our 
strong interest in a campaign in the Portland area, built 

Continued on page 18 
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Can You Name One Of Today’s Best Buys? 


The price of almost anything you buy today 
seems high. That always happens in an expand- 
ing economy. 

So you hear people lament “the good old 
days” when prices were so low that they now 
seem almost improbable. But, of course, buying 
power was low, too, and sometimes that is for- 
gotten. Buying power is near an all-time peak 
today, so it is adjusted to today’s price levels. 

And there still are “bargains” — yesterday’s 
price for today’s buying power. 

One of the outstanding “‘bargains” is freight 
transportation. Transportation’s share of the 
national dollar hasn’t begun to keep pace with 


other product and service items. Studies indicate 
that since 1939 wholesale commodity prices 
have risen 25% more than the cost of inter-city 
freight transportation. 

Why is transport such a good buy? 

Because of competition. Regulated competi- 
tion, under public control, has produced not 
only the finest freight service but the lowest 
comparative cost on record. When you hear 
proposals to eliminate controls in transporta- 
tion it is well to remember that the kind of 
competition we now have has given this country 
the greatest competitive transportation facility 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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Businessmen 
Ought to Know 


Continued from page 5 


beautiful to behold when grown. 

Have your facts well in mind or hand 
when you talk to politicians. They’re 
busy men too. Courtesy pays off every 
time in the witness chair. But don’t be 
pushed around. Politicians and the pub- 
lice respect a fighter. So, too, do the 
men and women who are writing the 
story of your testimony for the news- 
papers and the radio. Keep both your 
temper and your self respect. 

And keep to the truth. No matter 
how painful the answer may be, I 
promise you that by hedging and post- 
poning, dodging and denying, you will 
only make it worse. I once saw an 
elaborate campaign expenditures in- 
vestigation collapse by frankness— 
after one candid answer to one perti- 
nent question. 

Former Sen. Gerald P. Nye was out 
to pillory the late Robert Lucas of 
Kentucky, then Executive Director of 
the Republican National Committee. 
Nye also was a Republican, but of the 
group once tabbed by the late Sen. 
George Moses as “The sons of the wild 
jackass.” Lucas was on the conserva- 
tive side. 

Nye was on Lucas’ trail because an 
unknown named George W. Norris had 
been put up for the U. S. Senate in 
Nebraska to run against the well 
known Sen. George W. Norris. It was 
a rather shoddy trick and did NOT 
pan out. But it was quite legal. 

After some days of ballyhoo, Nye 
called his committee to order. The room 
was jam packed. The kleig lights 
snapped on. Lucas slumped in the wit- 
ness chair. After identifying himself, 
he was asked: 

“What do you know about the cir- 
cumstances under which the unknown 
Norris was put up to run against Sen. 
Norris?” 

Lucas beamed: “I know all about it, 
Senator Nye. I put up the money to 
put up the unknown Norris for the 
purpose of licking Sen. Norris. I didn’t 
lick him. But I wish I had.” 

And that was that. The lights went 
out. The crowd dispersed. Lucas could 
have prolonged the hearing for a day, 
perhaps two, by dodging questions. 
Edition by edition, the newspapers 
would have been compelled to build up 
the idea Lucas had something heinous 
to hide. When the truth finally was 
forced out of him, the public would 
have been conditioned to believe that 
whatever he admitted doing was bad, 
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very bad. As it was, the public seemed 
to accept Lucas’ maneuver as legiti- 
mate, if not wholly admirable, poli- 
tics. It was a one-edition story. That 
was all. 


Better examples came by the dozen 
during Ferdinand Pecora’s spectacular 
stock market investigation in the wake 
of depression. There were some horri- 
ble examples. Midway between the 
worst and best in public relations—and 
the best was not too good—was one 
of the nation’s biggest banks. Time 
after time that bank’s officer-witnesses 
fenced with Pecora. Time after time 
Pecora led them on to fence and dodge. 
When he had established beyond doubt 
that the bank’s officer sought to con- 
ceal something, Pecora would produce 
from his file a memo or letter signed 
by that very witness proving that what 
the questioner had alleged had, in fact, 
taken place. That bank and its wit- 
nesses reaped bales of unfavorable 
headlines. The adverse publicity could 
have been curtailed by 90 per cent if 
the witnesses had instantly accepted 
the inevitable and answered up prompt- 
ly—and truthfully. 


There was a public relations failure 
at the top in that bank, and more. The 
man at the top had been selfish and 
greedy. He’d been so narrow in his 
view of the bank’s public relations 
that he measured it exclusively in terms 
of its favorable reference to him. 


But there was worse. That bank had 
permitted Pecora’s investigators to 
comb its files for weeks—unsupervised ! 
The combing could NOT be avoided. 
Pecora’s committee had some absolute 
powers over files. But without super- 
vision ...! The bank’s witnesses never 
knew what was coming. 


Not so with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
when that institution was brought be- 
fore Pecora. The elder Morgan became 
quite chummy with the reporters be- 
fore that ordeal was finished. He once 
told a group of us that NO scrap of 
paper had gone to Pecora’s men until 
it had passed across the desk of the 
late John W. Davis, counsel for Mor- 
gan & Co. NOT that Davis could with- 
hold a single scrap of paper. The idea 
was that Davis would know precisely 
what Pecora took and what he knew. 


Morgan men answered up promptly to - 


Pecora’s tough ones. The investigation 
didn’t do Morgan & Co. any good. But 
it did much less harm than it might 
otherwise have done. The firm achieved 
a standout job of public relations in 
the salvage sense. There is NO higher 
praise or more difficult job than that. 
I don’t mean the midget on the old 
man’s lap, either, although it was a 
good, if accidental, break. 

Overall, I think all the pressure 
groups, so-called, have earned a repu- 
tation for selfishness. That goes for 


the business group as well as for 
labor, the farmers and the lot. 

Why not try to make a little char- 
acter from time to time? 

If you don’t like something, but it 
is thrust upon you because the public 
wants it and it is here to stay, don’t 
just stand there and squall. If you can- 
not contribute something positive, then 
let pass in silence the opportunity to 
be heard. 

This is no exhortation to rise above 
principle. It merely is a recommenda- 
tion to use common sense. Be reason- 
able. There are businessmen who be- 
lieve that, in a free Republic, social 
security is wrong in principle. That 
is their privilege. It also is their privi- 
lege to say so as often and as loudly 
as they may desire. 

But they must take the consequences, 
as well, if their criticism is merely 
destructive. The consequences include 
an aroused public resentment because 
the public likes social security. Also 
included in the consequences is a rash 
of suspicion among politicians and 
others which will NOT aid the lament- 
ing business executive when he next 
comes to Congress to tell HIS story. 
Moreover, it will mark the mere dis- 
senter as a backward type and a fit 
example of Bishop Porteous’ comment 
which, in the vulgate, could read like 
this: A business man is a foolish crea- 
ture who does not think and stirs a 
fire from the top. 


And for those who must rationalize 
rational behavior—if you think the 
American welfare state has roughed 
up industry and business, ask your 
British friends what can happen when 
the pendulum is held back so long that 
the AVOWED Socialists get in. 


The amenities of life pay off in politi- 
cal public relations as well as at bridge 
or golf. A thank-you note to a poli- 
tician or a few words of well-done 
might prove to you that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Politi- 
cal activity is part of the recipe for 
good political relations. Political activ- 
ity should be right out in the open 
where it can be observed. Take your 
position and explain it, publicly. 

It probably does NO good to suggest 
that more businessmen should run for 
office. But it would be good if they did. 
And it would be better if they made 
some noise about the fact that they 
were businessmen, fairly representa- 
tive of business interests, but NOT ex- 
clusively so. There’s nothing shameful 
about business, despite the early 
Christian writers. And if it was im- 
politic to blurt it out, Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson’s statment 
what was good for GM was good for 
the United States was not really so 
far off the target. If GM went bust, 
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People and Accounts 


Sheldon Moyer has 
been appointed vice 
president of D. P. 
Brother & Co., Detroit, 
New York and Holly- 
wood. Moyer, a na- 
tive Detroiter, joined 
D. P. Brother after 
serving as account ex- 
ecutive in the Detroit 
office of Kenyon & Eckhardt and as vice 
president and group head at Grant Ad- 
vertising. 


Moyer 


John H. Pierpont has been appointed to 
the new post of Public Relations Direc- 
tor for the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York ... Roland 
Gammon has opened his own public 
relations office—known as Roland Gam- 
mon Associates—at 270 Park Ave., New 
York ...C. Montgomery Johnson has 
joined the public information depart- 
ment of Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Tacoma... E. J. Forio has been 
named senior vice president in Atlanta 


for 


e Educational 


e Public 


Relations 


e Promotional 
Purposes 
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for Coca-Cola Co. He will continue to 
head the offices of information and in- 
dustry relations, a post he has held 
since 1947 . . . Bruce C. Forbes, presi- 
dent of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publish- 
ing Co., is serving as a volunteer in the 
1956 Red Cross Campaign for Members 
and Funds, in the post of vice chair- 
man of the Greater New York Public 
Information Committee. 


Swinehart Hammond 


Gerry Swinehart, president, has been 
elected chairman of the board, and 
George Hammond, executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
public relations firm of Carl Byoir & 
Associates, Inc., it was announced re- 
cently. Carl Byoir, founder of the firm 
and chairman of the board since 1937, 
will serve as chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Swinehart has_ been 
with the firm since its founding in 1930, 
and Mr. Hammond has been with the 
firm since 1932. 


Weston Smith has organized and will 
direct Financial Public Relations Con- 
sultants, a new firm specializing in 
counsel to corporate management in 
investor and financial community reia- 
tions. Offices have been opened at 38 
Rector St., New York ... D. Gregg 
Cummings has been appointed to the 
public relations staff of Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors ... Don R. 
Cowell has been named chairman and 
Warren A. Logelin vice chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee for the 
1956 Chicago Community Fund cam- 
paign. John A. Scott has joined the 
firm of Mort Linder & Associates as a 
full partner. The firm will be known 
under the new name of Linder-Scott 
Associates and is located in South 
Bend, Ind. 


Chess Lagomarsino, Jr., publicity di- 
rector of the J. L. Hudson Co., was re- 
elected vice president, and James A. 
Baubie, manager of public relations 
services, Chrysler Corp., was elected 
a director of the Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau . . . David C. Allison 
has joined the New York office staff of 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pitts- 


burgh advertising and public relations 
agency, as an account executive .. 
Richard C. Christian has been elected 
executive vice president of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc., Chi- 
cago ... Robert A. Sandberg has been 
appointed manager of public relations 
for Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Cor- 
poration ... H. S. Dewhurst has been 
appointed special assistant in the public 
relations department of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


James L. Watson has joined the public 
relations department of Gaynor Colman 
Prentis & Varley, Inc., New York... 
James M. Brown has been appointed 
director of the Division of Public Af- 
fairs, Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
New York ... Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion has retained Mellott, Thomsen, 
Pitney & Co., New York... The Witco 
Chemical Company and its associates, 
manufacturers of industrial organic 
chemicals, has named Gaynor Colman 
Prentis & Varley, Inc., to act as its 
public relations counsel. 


Arthur L. Greene was the feature 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Providence Chapter of the Advertising 
Federation of America which was 
held in Providence, Rhode Island... 
Walter E. Bruch became a vice presi- 
dent of Paul Ridings Public Relations, 
Fort Worth, recently ...A new public 
relations firm, S. J. Saunders Associ- 
ates, Plainville, L. I., New York, has 
been formed by Scott J. Saunders, 
former director of public relations for 
the R. G. White Manufacturing Corp. 
The firm will specialize in all phases of 
Industrial publicity and promotion... 
Robert E. Borden has been appointed 
director of public relations of Top Val- 
ue Enterprises, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


Jesse Gordon has been 
named as public rela- 
tions and_ editorial 
consultant for The 
Nation magazine. He 
will continue to rep- 
resent private clients 
as public relations 
counsel, 


Gordon 


A new department offering complete 
public relations and publicity service 
has been formed by the Richard S. Rob- 
bins Company, merchandising and sales 
promotion agency, New York. Robert J. 
Flood will head the new department as 
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director of public relations. . . . Wil- 
liam E. Smith has joined the public 
relations department of Stromberger, 
LaVene, McKenzie Advertising, Los 
Angeles. Reuben Cohen has joined the 
staff of the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey, as chief 
statistician. 


Ramon Greenwood has 
® been named to fill the 
newly created position 
of Director of Public 
Relations of the Cros- 
sett Company, Cros- 
sett, Arkansas. Mr. 
Greenwood served for 
over three years as 
district manager in 
five mid-southern states for American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., a pub- 
lic relations organization for forest in- 
dustries. Mr. Greenwood will serve to 
coordinate public relations, publicity 
and publication activities for the Cros- 
sett Co. 


Greenwood 


Rea Lubar has opened her own public 
relations and publicity offices at 32 E. 
39th St., New York. Miss Lubar was 
formerly the public relations director 
for Lord & Taylor ... Selvage & Lee 
has added two clients to its list: Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company and Clock and 
Watch Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc. . . . Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
has been retained by the Milko Candy 
Company of Chicago . . . Edward L. 
Greenfield & Co. has been named by the 
Maco Magazine Corporation . . . The 
Council for Independent Distribution, 
national association of independent 
wholesalers of magazines, newspapers 
and other periodicals has appointed 


Daniel J. Edelman and Associates, Chi- 
cago and New York, as public relations 


counsel. . . Vogue Dolls, Inc. has re- 
tained Arthur Schmidt & Associates, 
New York ... Alfred Davidson Asso- 


ciates, New York, has been appointed 
by Paul McCobb Design Associates . . 

Color Illustrations, Inc., New York, has 
retained The John Morrissey Gray Co. 


Clifford R. Williams has been appointed 
as a district representative in Louisiana 
and Arkansas for the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute. Mr. Williams joins 
A. C. (Bill) Rose, Jr. in the New Or- 
leans OIIC office. Mr. Rose was recently 
transferred from Tulsa to take charge 
of the New Orleans office . . . Maurice 
Feldman, Public Relations and Business 
Counselor, New York, has announced 
the establishment of a special depart- 
ment for management consulting and 
engineering services . . . San Arnold 
has joined the public relations firm of 
James P. Chapman, Inc., Detroit... 
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the United States would NOT be far 
behind. 

Think a bit, too, about the political 
cliches which may be foisted upon you. 
Back in 1937, FDR proposed that Con- 
gress work over the Supreme Court. 
To his supporters, FDR had proposed 
to REFORM the Court. His opponents 
said he sought to PACK it. The United 
Press, seeking an objective word, called 
it an effort to REORGANIZE the Court. 

The foregoing paragraph is a short 
course in semantics. Here are some 
questions in semantics: How signifi- 
cant is it that the electrical utilities 
are confronted always with the phrase 
PUBLIC power? Would it be possible 
to deal differently with a certain sec- 
tion of the Revenue Act if its purpose 
were not universally tagged as being 
the recapture of EXCESS profits? And 
is it a fair shake to call a rapid amor- 
tization a FAST TAX write-off? 

Your opponents on almost any na- 
tional issue will seek to take advantage 
of the connotation of words in devising 
a nickname for its special love or hate. 
A top flight public relations man should 
be able to devise a phrase with a con- 
notation favorable to his side of the 
question. The GRADUATED income 
tax is another semantical curve ball. 
The tax is graduated, but how? 

Best job in semantics for 1955 was 
by the individual who whomped up 
PRIVATE CAPITALISM as a substi- 
tute for PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 
PRIVATE CAPITALISM better de- 
scribes our system, in which anyone 
can get into the act. And multi-millions 
have done so by operating their own 
enterprises or by purchasing shares 
of stock in others. 

The Hearst press, with the impor- 
tance of semantics in mind, once tried 
to pin “Soak-the-Rich” on one of 
FDR’s tax bills. “Soak-the-poor” would 
have been better because: (a) It would 
have impelled a great many of the 
unrich to read the stories which—(b) 
Could and did make the point that 
excessive higher bracket taxation ab- 
sorbs or discourages risk money and— 
(c) Therefore, tends to reduce employ- 
ment opportunities and economic ex- 
pansion. That is sound despite the fact 
that present high taxes are accom- 
panied by big employment and steady 
economic expansion. Many economists 
believe employment could be greater 
and expansion faster if the incentive 
level were upped. 


And a word about the next newsman 
who comes around with questions: You 
can’t buy him. But you can get some 
uncommonly good publicity if you an- 
swer his questions freely and frankly. 
It will be good, that is, if your busi- 
ness ethics and methods deserve it. 

In a word: Your relations through 
politicians with your government are 
as important as your relations with 
your customers—or more so. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY 


The recognized Marketplace for PUBLIC 
RELATIONS and ADVERTISING PER- 
SONNEL of all types. ... Directors 
Account Executives 

Writers & Editors 


Product Publicity 
Community Relations 
Corporate Relations 


in all phases 


Serving public relations firms in this 
country and abroad, write for our 
“Personnel Cross-Section.”’ 


MADISON N. 


BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicity more 
effectively 


BACON'S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


I Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
A used in 3,240 business, farm and 

c gozi in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 
editor material desired. Spiral 
bound fabricoid, 6%” x 9%” — 
256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S ALL- NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


A How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
Help on release lists, writing, 
photos, budgeting and checking 
results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 
studies. 544” x 8%”— 128 pages. 
$2.00—Sent on approval. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Clip 
or Miss? 


Continued from page 13 


around a 9-week program called “Great 
Decisions.” They seem to have made a 
special effort for us here. 

FPA has a regional set-up with field 
offices in New York, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and New Or- 
leans. The first step in the clipping- 
sorting process was stacking regional 
piles. Next, we picked out clips from 
the communities where there are co- 
operating groups. Here came the find- 
ings most valuable to all who want 
national coverage. 

In the northeastern and middle At- 
lantic states, Bureau A led with 164 
exclusives to B’s 27 (15 duplicates). 
In the eastern midwest, A again led 169 
to 30 (5 duplicates). In the region be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies, 
B surged strongly ahead with 99 to 
A’s 39 (8 duplicates). Back in the 
southeast, A snapped back for a count 
of 57 to B’s 31 (15 duplicates). In 
Texas, which, for reasons not her own, 
has been “seceded” from our present 
regional boundaries, the score was 47 
for A, 15 for B, and no duplicates. 
The obvious conclusion is that A 
excels in the 13 colonies, Deep South, 
and Lone Star State, while B hits its 
best stride in the wide open midwest- 
ern and far western spaces. This is 
true. Yet A also appears to excel in 
large cities, with B picking up the 
clippings from smaller towns and rural 
areas. In Philadelphia, for instance, 
A caught 22; B, one (no duplicates). 
In Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Washington, B had a total of 136 ex- 
clusives to their credit. A trailed with 
23 (10 duplicates). 

Though the figures are based on 
pretty much run-of-the-mill press clip- 
pings, it did happen that FPA held a 
dinner for the Secretary of State dur- 
ing the testing period. When the in- 
coming clips on this affair approached 
the 3,000 mark, we called a halt on 
both bureaus. 


Mary Lou Baker, director of publicity of the 
Foreign Policy Association with headquarters in 
New York, is a native of Hamilon, N.Y. She is 
Phi Beta Kappa and magna cum laude graduate 
of Western Reserve University. She began her 
career in Cleveland with the Ann Koblitz Ad- 
vertising Agency, handling advertising, public re- 
lations and publicity for a wide variety of in- 
dustrial and consumer accounts, ranging from a 
lane Bryant store to neighborhood banks and 
including even the Salvation Army, 

Later she did free-lance publicity, handling the 
cerebral palsy campaign in Cleveland and the 
national congress of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee. She joined the Foreign Policy Association 
publicity group in New York three years ago. 


BOX SCORE 


Tabulates 1,145 different clippings 
received in study period from two 
clipping bureaus. Bureau “A” sup- 
plied 586 not duplicated by Bureau 
“B”, which supplied 443 not dupli- 
cated by Bureau “A”. There were 
only 116 duplicates. Small number 
of duplicates is interpreted as re- 
flecting scanty coverage. 

Bureau Bureau 


Region “A” “B Total 
Only Only Duplicates Different 

I 1 27 15 206 

II 169 30 5 204 

Ill 39 99 8 146 

IV 110 241 73 424 

Vv 57 31 15 103 

Texas 47 15 -— 62 
586 443 116 1145 


Region I: North Atlantic States, 
including Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia. 

Region II: Midwest and Border 


States (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
West Virginia, Kentucky). 
Region III: Illinois, Wisconsin, 


- Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado). 

Region IV: California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Utah, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada). 

Region V: Southern States (the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Florida). 

Special Region: Texas. 


However, on the 2,937 clippings re- 
ceived, the breakdown leads us to the 
same conclusions. Again, we found A 
leading in the eastern and southern 
states, with B sending in clips from 
the west by the hundreds. This time, 
duplicates numbered 538, or 22 per 
cent, which, compared to the earlier- 
mentioned 10 per cent, sounds good. 

We got other perplexing impres- 
sions. For instance, we’d have in hand, 
say, 12 Chicago clippings on the Dulles 
speech—12 from each bureau, that is. 
Then we’d find they were 24 different 
clippings, no duplicates at all! The 
vice president’s secretary* who helped 
with this finger-staining and arduous 
task kept swearing that there was col- 
lusion—the two bureaus had merely 
divided up the 1,800 dailies in this 
country. I lectured her soundly on the 
ethics of advertising and public rela- 
tions: “If the bureaus claim they sub- 
scribe to and read all the dailies, then, 
by golly, they do!” 

What does all this mean? It’s just 
one small survey. One of the crosses 
we forever must bear is the calculat- 
ing look in an executive’s eye when he 


* Who has since resigned, quite possibly from 
encroaching blindness. 


fingers a dozen clippings and asks: “I 
fully understand that clipping services 
don’t get every clipping, but what per 
cent of the total is this batch I have 
in my hand? What is the factor by 
which I multiply these clippings to 
arrive at a practical estimate of the 
true total of printings of this release 
which saw the light of day?” 

The truth will not necessarily satisfy 
him. All I can say is, “It varies.” 
Look back at our test data. 

Suppose that the total gathered by 
these two bureaus together equals the 
actual total. 

(This gives the services a generous 
benefit of the doubt. For, since each 
of these two duplicated so small a 
percentage of the other’s collection, 
might not hiring a third bureau have 
brought in another group of undupli- 
cated clippings as its contribution? ... 
and might not all three together add 
up to less than the actual printings?) 

It certainly presents a discouraging 
picture, though it’s nice to feel your 
releases probably appear in a lot more 
spots than you ever know. 

Yet, again like the weather, even 
if we can’t change it, improved rain- 
wear and air-conditioning can help. 
Here are some ways to improve your 
clipping service, unless, of course, 
you’re completely satisfied. Or unless 
you’ve decided to start a bureau of 
your own! 

Keep the right people at the bureau 
alerted to your goings-on, according to 
their system. 

Keep your order up to date. 

Pay them a visit if you can—they’ll 
be glad to show you around and tell 
you how best you can help them. 

Experiment a bit. Try a geographi- 
cal split. Or, strange as it may sound 
(and this suggestion makes me feel 
less unkind in implying nasty things 
about some very fine, hard-working 
people), increase your clipping bureau 
budget. Engage two or even three 
bureaus, if your volume warrants. If 
the duplication is as consistently low 
as it seems, you can stand it to achieve 
better coverage. 

And remember, as one bureau tells 
me, “Always take into account the 
human element.” Having to memorize 
4,000 subjects and read 50 to 100 pa- 
pers a day doesn’t sound easy, espe- 
cially when you can’t even stop for the 
funnies. 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
Confidential & Special Reports 


76 Beaver Street, N.Y.C. 5 * Digby 4-6670 
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for all the facts about the 


business film medium ANNUAL 


PRODUCTION 


The Sixth Annual 
Production Review 


of Business Screen 


flim producere 


just two dollars brings you 
these important features: 


* Facts About More Than 200 Leading U.S. Producers 
Specializing in Business and Television Films 


including detailed factual references about each film company, its staff. 
physical facilities, recent productions and character of work done. 


* Detailed Facts About 50 Overseas Producers 
in Sixteen Nations Around the World 


Here are the leading producers of documentary, public relations films 
and footage, available to serve U. S. companies and trade groups. 


* Useful Data on Film Awards for 1956; 
Film Organizations: Annual Index of Business Films 


You get all the facts about business film awards and sources, details about 
film organizations; a convenient listing of recent sponsored films of 1955, 
plus case histories, commentary on successful application of the film 
medium in 176 big pages of exclusive data. 


at only $2.00 or you can include it in annual subscription: one 


> The 176-page Annual Production Review is available post-paid 
year only $3.00; two years $5.00. 


BUSINESS THE AUTHORITATIVE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
SCR = IN] OF BUSINESS AND TELEVISION 


7064 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 26 e NEW YORK . HOLLYWOOD 
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AVAILABLE 


only tononN.Y. 
P. R. Firms 


Our N. Y. Staff of placement specialists 
is available only to non-New York PR 
directors, PR firms and ad agencies on 
a selective basis. Solid contacts major 
mags, wire services, syndicates, net- 
work radio & TV. We represent you, at 
nominal cost, in important NY edi- 
torial market on a retaining fee, spot 
assignment or hourly fee basis. Will not 
handle competing products. Gilt-edge 
business and _ editorial references. 
Write for prospectus. 


MILT BASS & ASSOCIATES 
Business & Industrial Public Relations 
350 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
LOngacre 5-2156 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Make Authentic Records 


You can check results promptly and base 
decisions on accurate facts with service by 


ESTABUSHED 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street = New York 7, N. Y. 


And to keep these records for reference 
we offer sturdy, handsome, indexed 


Loose Leaf File Books 


in two practical sizes; rubber cement; 
plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y 


FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 


~ Sticks easily to any gar- 


ment, without harm. 
No pins. 
Printed in any color 


with emblem or trade 
< mark. 
Does away with old-style celluloid 
holders, pins and buttons. Goes on 
easy .. . comes off easy. Many styles, 
uses, high in praise. Used at Sales 
Meetings, conventions, picnics, PR 
Convention, many corporations, clubs, 
schools, etc. You will love this name 
plate badge. Send today for 
FREE SAMPLES 
JACK-BILT CORPORATION 
FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. e 
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validity, for in the hands of the 
ignorant or the unscrupulous such data 
can create false impressions. 

The argument may be made that 
even though this is true, there is no 
other way than the shotgun technique, 
without incurring prohibitive costs and 
without enormous expenditure of ef- 
fort, of reaching those who are in- 
terested and are therefore the logical 
targets. I doubt if this is so, and I 
find myself turning again to Mr. Bel- 
son, and to two Air Force public rela- 
tions officers, Colonels Oldfield and 
Shoup, who also spoke at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 

Mr. Belson’s problem was to im- 
prove the standing of truck drivers 
in the public mind, where they were 
not highly regarded when he went to 
work. By and large, the ensuing pub- 
lic relations operation had two parts: 
first, by appealing to their pride, to 
inspire truck drivers to conduct them- 
selves in such a way as to make friends 
with the genus motorist; second, to 
publicize the truck driver as a helpful 
and friendly sharer of the public roads. 

I have not discussed this with Mr. 
Belson, but I should guess he would 
say the first part was the most im- 
portant, since people generally form 
their ideas on the basis of their own 
personal experience. I imagine he 
would add that the purpose of the 
second part was not wholly to reach 
the public, but was also, and to an 
important degree, aimed at appealing 
to the pride of the drivers. 

It would seem to me that the pub- 
licity put out by Mr. Belson’s staff was 
ineffective on anyone who was not a 
motorist, for lack of personal identifi- 
cation or interest. On the other hand, 
every motorist is interested in truck 
drivers, for there is very real and very 
close identification. Therefore, Mr. 
Belson had a responsive audience—and 
an audience that would react violently 
if their exposure to the publicity had 
been closely preceded by an unpleasant 
experience with some _ disagreeable 
truck driver. 

Mr. Belson, that is, took dead aim 
on the people who were really in- 
terested, and, by corollary, those whose 
attitudes represented dynamic public 
opinion that could influence legisla- 
tion, regulation, and all the other 
things important to the trucking in- 
dustry. He did it by the time-tried 
formula of first deserving the support 
of this public and then going to that 
public with the facts. And he and his 


people are having great success in 
changing a public attitude of critical 
importance to the industry. 

Mr. Belson’s audience, however, is 
enormous, for a large percentage of 
Americans drive cars and few except 
shut-ins would deny interest in the 
question he raises. Let’s shift to a 
much smaller public, as represented by 
the Air Force problem presented to 
the same meeting by Colonels Oldfield 
and Shoup. It involved the reaction of 
the people of Madison, Wisconsin, to 
the noise made by Air Force jets based 
at Truax Field, located within the city 
limits. 

Once it was realized that there was 
a community relations problem, a solu- 
tion was achieved by creating under- 
standing of why the jets were there; 
by modifying procedures so as to make 
as little noise as possible at all times, 
and no noise at all at night, barring 
real alerts; and by establishing a 
workable relationship between city and 
field on a good neighbor basis. 

As it turned out, this was a national 
problem for the Air Force, but there 
wasn’t any point in tackling it on a 
national basis. The very wise decision 
was to aim the effort at the people 
who were interested, and not waste 
time on those who were uninterested 
and indifferent. The citizens of Mil- 
waukee, for example, cared nothing 
about the problems presented by Truax 
Field, for the simple reason that it 
did not affect them. By the same token, 
the people who live near the New 
Castle Air Base in Delaware are very 
conscious indeed of their own diffi- 
culties, but there wouldn’t be much in 
telling them about the problem in Wis- 
consin. 


It would doubtless have been much 
easier for the Air Force, realizing the 
problem existed everywhere it had jets 
based, to have formulated a national 
television and radio and advertising 
campaign explaining the difficulties to 
every American who listened or read. 
Easier, yes; it would also have been 
almost completely ineffective. 

The truth is that it doesn’t matter 
an iota to the Air Force what the peo- 
ple in New Castle County, Delaware, 
think about the lot of the citizens of 
Madison, Wisconsin, or vice versa, 
opposite jet planes. It might matter if 
those people cared enough about it 
really to have an opinion, but they 
don’t. Neither do those millions of 
Americans who do not themselves suf- 
fer from the blasting after-burner. 

But it matters a great deal what the 
people of Madison think about Truax 
Field, or what the people in any lo- 
cality think about the base near them. 
So the problem was handled the hard 
way, and the only way; on a com- 
munity relations basis, aiming directly 
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At the February meeting of the Toronto Branch of the Canadian Pubtic Rela- 
tions Society, Walter G. Barlow, vice president of the Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, New Jersey, spoke on U.S.-Canadian relations. Mr. 
Barlow explained some of the findings of a survey made by the Public Opinion 
Index for Industry last year on behalf of a number of U.S. business executives. 


at the people affected and therefore 
interested. It was the rifle technique, 
the aimed shot, and it killed the prob- 
lem, or in any event transmuted it to 
manageable proportions. 

As I see it, this approach is a first 
cousin of what has come to be known 
as the precinct system. The precinct 
system is based directly on the rifle 
technique, as opposed to the shotgun 
method. This approach was worked out 
some eight years ago, and to many 
public relations people it is the only 
method through which a real impres- 
sion can be made on human attitudes. 
It can be described rather briefly: 

No organization has an appeal so 
universal that it can command the in- 
terest and attention of every citizen or 
group of citizens. But every organiza- 
tion has those who are interested in 
what it says and does. The precinct 
system counsels those in charge of an 
organization’s public relations to avoid 
wasting time on those who are not, 
and have no real reason to be, in- 
terested in whatever its problems may 
be, and to concentrate on those who 
are interested and whose interest is, 
or can be, translated into attitudes and 
actions that can help or hurt the cor- 
poration. 

I am not condemning institutional 
advertising campaigns, or radio or tele- 
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vision programs or films. At times all 
of them fit into the picture. I am 
arguing that it is essential to the 
successful practice of public relations 
to aim at specific targets, those targets 
being those people who for one rea- 
son or another are interested in your 
problem. 

The rest don’t matter. They could, 
if they wanted to, be an important 
factor in your problem, but the caveat 
is decisive. They don’t want to. 
Whether they ought to want to is be- 
side the point. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances interest can be created, or 
people can be made to discover an 
interest they didn’t know they had. 
But this is so rare an occurrence that 
no realistic practitioner of public rela- 
tions can afford to rely on its happen- 
ing in his case. He’ll do better to go to 
the interested precincts. 

There is one final thing to be said 
about those who are in those interested 
precincts. Their very interest means 
they have information and opinions 
about your problem, and you’d better 
make sure you are on the side of the 
angels before approaching them. 
They’re not easy to fool, and they 
usually feel pretty strongly. This 
means that getting them to accept your 
view is by no means the easy way. 

But it is, I submit, the only way. 


New Booklet tells of... 


160 Ways 
to Use 
AUTOMATIC 
TYPING 


It’s no secret that individually 
typed letters bring better re- 
sults. But hand typed letters 
can become very expensive 
when used in volume for 
routine correspondence or 
direct-mail selling. 


Automatic typing of personal- 
ized letters by Auto-typist 
equipment is the economical 
solution. Just how automatic 
typing can be used to cut 
costs and increase returns is 
contained in the 16-page 
booklet, “How to Use the 
Auto-typist.” Present appli- 
cations by business, industry 
and institutions are listed 
along with comments on the 
equipment. Fill out the cou- 
pon to receive your copy. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Pneumatic Typing Machines 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 133 
2323 No. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Gentiemen: 

Please send me a copy of ‘*How to Use the 
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Twenty Million 
Visitors 


Continued from page 9 


and only a hundred or so works by 
American artists, a number of them 
by leaders of the abstract school, he 
said, “I like the American paintings 
best.” 

Being ready to receive important 
personages courteously and efficiently, 
however and whenever they arrive, 
announced or not, undoubtedly pays 
dividends. But we always bear in mind 
that no institution can afford two 
faces, one smiling for the celebrity, 
the other scowling for the unknown. 
Nowhere has this fact been underlined 
more dramatically than at The Metro- 
politan. 

When the late Frank A. Munsey, 
newspaper publisher, died, he made 
the Museum his residuary legatee. No- 
body knew why he did it, since officials 
of the Museum knew of no special in- 
terest in it on his part. But one of 
our guards solved the mystery when 
he saw Munsey’s picture in the paper. 
It turned out he used to come in often, 
sit on a bench and watch the people. 
He always insisted on taking his cane 
or umbrella with him. This is against 
the rules, but the guards knew he 
didn’t go into the galleries, but just 
sat on the bench, so they let him do it. 
This piece of friendliness eventually 
meant almost $10,000,000 to The Metro- 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publica- 
tions, as well as every English language 
daily and 80% of the weekly field. 
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Specialists in the production 
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politan. Such a reward is rare, but 
the friendliness is not. Our people 
show it to all visitors. 

Like nearly all privately endowed 
institutions operated for public benefit, 
The Metropolitan Museum derives con- 
siderable financial support from its 
members. Annual subscriptions, gifts, 
and bequests from members have aided 
in the steady growth of the endow- 
ment fund that is the Museum’s princi- 
pal source of operating revenue. Mem- 
bers get a number of privileges, rang- 
ing from free subscriptions to the 
Calendar and Bulletin, through dis- 
counts on merchandise sold at the 
Museum’s Art and Book Shop, to en- 
rolling one’s children for art instruc- 
tion. 

The Museum gets new members in 
two ways, basically: by direct mail 
outside the building and by direct ap- 
proach within the building. Our an- 
nual mailings, usually in the fall, have 
lately been to lists of from 50,000 to 
100,000 carefully selected names. We 
send each a booklet outlining the ad- 


_vantages of membership, an invitation 


to join from the President of the 
Musuem, an enrollment form and a 
return envelope. 

There are no eternal verities about 
direct mail solicitation, insofar as we 
have been able to discover. But we 
did find out one rather amazing thing 

. amazing if you believe New York 
City is completely impersonal, un- 
friendly and unneighborly. We _ re- 
ceived our best return on a mailing 
addressed to those living near the 
Museum. One result was a more 
neighborly approach to visitors to the 
building. 

We now keep the Membership Office 
open seven days a week, from October 
through May. We have a membership 
information desk on wheels, so that it 
can be rolled to any spot in the Mu- 
seum where the flow of visitors is 
especially heavy. And we distribute 
free informative membership leaflets 
throughout the building. 

The Membership Office, employing 
these basic techniques, has increased 
the Museum’s membership from 7,144 
in 1946 to 12,821 in 1955. Its staff 
consists of Mildred Lyens, Supervisor, 
three full-time assistants, and per diem 
week-end help as required. 

Finally, there is Publicity. I could 
give this more space than everything 
I’ve written thus far, but I have to 
condense it rigidly. Let’s look at what 
happens in one of our all-out ap- 
proaches to a major international loan 
exhibition: 

When we had Art Treasures from 
Vienna, we drew 200,000 visitors, two- 
thirds of them paid admissions, in 88 
days. Our special promotion budget of 
$5,500 was quite generous for our field 


of work. We started three months in 
advance of the exhibition by listing 
the show with the various media of 
public information. The arrival of the 
art works in New York inspired a 
second release. Ten days before the 
opening we sent out a full story to 
our “national” press list of some 1,500 
names. By the time the show opened 
we had printed, captioned and dis- 
tributed more than 500 eight-by-ten 
glossy prints of works of art in the 
exhibit. 

We had a press-preview luncheon for 
50 art critics, and a preview for mem- 
bers of the Museum and their guests. 
During the show we used car cards in 
busses, subways, trains and ferries; 
posters in libraries, schools, art gal- 
leries, restaurants, hotels, clubs, stores; 
bookmarks distributed through loan 
desks of the New York Public Library 
and its 65 branches; transcribed radio 
announcements; radio and _ television 
interviews; special notices. 

The manpower required for a project 
like this is Lillian Green, Supervisor 
of Publicity, an assistant who doubles 
as her secretary, a full-time writer, 
one-third of me and one-third of my 
secretary. 

This pattern of publicity and pro- 
motion for the large exhibits is cut, 
sometimes drastically, to fit smaller 
shows. However, advanced listings, a 
press release and glossy photographs 
are always part of the picture. 

As numerous each year as the stories 
that we originate are the news stories 
and features about the Museum that 
the other fellow thinks up and that we 
help him get. Because of its tremen- 
dous collections, its strategic location 
and a long, long record of cooperation 
with the press, television and radio, 
the Museum is particularly fortunate 
in the quantity and quality of this 
kind of publicity that it receives an- 
nually. 

These, then, are some of the facts 
behind the steady growth of The 
Metropolitan Museum, whose charter, 
drawn up in 1870, was as enlightened 
as any public relations expert today 
could desire. It was obtained “For the 
purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing ...a museum and library of art, 
of encouraging and developing the 
study of the fine arts, and the appli- 
cation of arts to manufacture and 
practical life, of advancing the general 
knowledge of kindred subjects and, to 
that end, of furnishing popular in- 
struction.” 

This principle of public service has 
a profound effect on everyone associ- 
ated with the Museum, whether a 


guard, a curator, the director or a 
trustee. It is this principle upon which 
the Museum’s public relations are 
based. 
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THE 
POINT 
PUBLIC 


DONALD E. LYNCH, 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. SAYS: 


“There isn’t much point to public 
relations if we take out of it one of 
its chief and ultimate goals—help- 
ing our business grow through in- 
creased sales. 


If this objective is overlooked, we 
are just practicing on our violins, 


The sales process calls for public re- 
lations techniques more deft and 
sensitive than those applied to other 
phases of a company’s operations. 
This is so because customers, deal- 
ers, and salesmen are _highly- 
charged groups. How they think, 
feel and act has a vital impact on 
a company’s growth and maturity.” 


This statement by a marketing man- 
agement subscriber of Tide is pub- 
lished as a service to public rela- 


tions by 
TIDE 


the magazine for marketing management 


Public Relations is one of the seven 
vital sales functions on total mar- 
keting. Today, public relations, mar- 
ket research, product design, pack- 
aging, pricing, distribution, and ad- 
vertising are more closely integrated 
than ever before . . . working as a 
single team to expand consumption 
and open new markets. TIDE, be- 
cause it covers all seven aspects is 
must reading for men-on-the-mar- 
keting teams in companies and their 
agencies. 
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Name _ 


PLEASE START MY SUBSCRIPTION TO TIDE WITH 
YOUR SPECIAL, INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


24 issues for $3.00 


Payment enclosed Please bill me 
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TIDE —2160 Patterson Street., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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STEWART N. CLARKSON 


Stewart N. Clarkson, 
Pioneer in PR, 
Dies after Illness 


Stewart N. Clarkson, one of the 
founders of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Publicity Di- 
rectors, Inc., a predecessor organiza- 
tion to the Public Relations Society 
of America, died at New Rochelle 
Hospital in December after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Clarkson was one who en- 
visioned a professional body of peo- 
ple in public relations work and 
helped establish the first such organ- 
ization in 1937. In 1941, “Ac- 
credited’”’ was deleted from the for- 
mal name of the group. Thereafter, 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
“A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dighy 9-2287 


our job as personnel consultants 


is to find the job that fits .. . 
both ways: 


A ent advance job 
‘saves executive and appli- 
cant 
prevents cost! ¥ es 

on both sides. 


Personnel in Advertising-Sa.es 
Promotion-Marketing-Public Relations 


415 Lexington Avenue, New York + MU 2-7136 


his firm, Stewart N. Clarkson As- 
sociates, Inc., a trade association 
Management firm he served from 
1930-1951, handled the National As- 
sociation of Public Relations Counsel 
until September 30, 1943. In 1948, 
the latter organization merged with 
the American Council on Public Re- 
lations to form the present Public 
Relations Society of America. 
Born in Blackheath, Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1884, Mr. Clarkson received 
his schooling in Australia, and his 
early business experience included 
Designing Engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 1907- 
10; Assistant Sales Manager, Union 
Electric Light and Power Co., 1911- 
16; Assistant Editor, Electric World, 
1918-20; Executive Secretary, Elec- 
tric Power Club, 1921-26; and As- 
sistant Director, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 1926-30. 
During the past 25 years he was 
actively concerned with the manage- 


‘ment of many associations. He was 


active on the National Industrial 
Council and was on their Adminis- 
trative Committee, and also served 
on the Board of Managers of the 
Northeastern Institute. He was a 
past president of the New York 
Trade Association Executives. 

His wife and two daughters sur- 
vive. 


Willier and Assoc. 
To Offer Award 


In recognition of its tenth anniver- 
sary as a public relations counselling 
firm, Robert A. Willier and Associates 
of St. Louis has announced the offering 
of an annual award for “outstanding 
performance of a public relations mis- 
sion”, to be given through the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Public Relations Society 


_ of America. 


The award will “focus attention upon 
excellence of public relations perform- 
ance” and is intended to encourage and 


| recognize the efforts of young people in 


this field. 
In its tenth anniversary report, the 
Willier firm points out that public rela- 


| tions is becoming increasingly attrac- 


tive as a vocation. 


Organized in February, 1946, the 


| Willier firm is headed by a husband- 


wife partnership, Robert A. Willier, 
who began his public relations service 
as assistant to the late President 
Walter Williams of Missouri University 
in the early thirties, and Marian K. 
Willier, a former Washington corres- 
pondent and radio news commentator. 


Belgian Center Holds 
First PR Study Day 


Organized by the Belgian Center for 
Public Relations, the first Study Day 
was held in Brussels, Belgium, on Jan- 
uary 14. The meeting which lasted a 
day was attended by over 200 public 
relations officials and executives repre- 
senting the major business firms and 
governmental agencies of the country. 

Two cabinet ministers took part in 
the meeting which was devoted to the 
discussion of “Public Relations and In- 
formation in Today’s Economy.” Jean 
Rey, Minister for Economic Affairs, 
stressed the importance of public rela- 
tions and information in the economy 
and the interest of the Belgian govern- 
ment for the development of Public Re- 
lations in Belgium. 

Victor Larock, Minister for Foreign 
Trade, emphasized the growing need 
for better PR in a world on the eve of 
witnessing a tremendous increase of its 
productive capacity. Mr. Larock said 
that nuclear energy and automation in 
the years to come will create an abun- 
dance of goods; industry, trade and 
public affairs will become bigger and 
more complicated. 

Speaking on behalf of the Belgian 
Center of Public Relations, Pierre Jans- 
sen, vice president, stated the Center's 
basic philosophy in matters of PR, 
pointing out the need for a healthy con- 
cept of the PR techniques and drawing 
a sharp border line between PR, ad- 
vertising, publicity and propaganda. He 
particularly wished for better and more 
comprehensive relations between public 
relations officials and members of the 
press. 

Afternoon speakers included De 
Baerdemaekern, secretary general of 
the National Committee for Invest- 
ments in Stocks, and Albert Housiaux, 
editor and general manager of the 
Brussels newspaper, Le Peuple. 


Publicity Club Course 


The fifteenth consecutive course on 
the fundamentals of publicity, spon- 
sored by the Publicity Club of New 
York, began Tuesday, March 13, and 
will last through Tuesday, May 15. 

Conducted every Tuesday evening for 
ten weeks at Midston House, New York, 
the course will consist of a series of 
lectures and case histories on publicity 
—its theory, practice and technique. 
Lecturers will show how publicity 


works and how its specialized tech- 
niques can be applied to practical busi- 
ness problems. 
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Hawaiian Phone 
Company Stages 
Annual Report 


Something different in a presen- 
tation of an annual stockholders’ re- 
port proved to be good “box office” 
recently in Hawaii. 

At the annual January stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the Hawaiian Tele- 
phone Company, a group of 16 em- 
ployees were recruited to explain to 
the stockholders the role their de- 
partments had played during the 
past year. Representing a cross-sec- 
tion of the company’s operation, the 
group was comprised of six women 
and ten men who gave talks which 
were limited to two minutes each. 

The idea was originated by J. 
Ballard Atherton, president of the 
company; and J. Ward Russell, Mr. 
Atherton’s Executive Assistant, was 
assigned to coordinate the project. 

Six weeks’ work went into pre- 
paring, rehearsing and polishing the 
presentation which lasted for 40 
minutes. Personnel chosen included 
a telephone operator, a cable splicer, 
a first line supervisor, a service rep- 
resentative, a file clerk, the mana- 
ger of the Plant Department and 
several others. The job that faced 
the group—to bring the company to 
life and show how each employee and 
department he represented helped 
provide telephone service to the peo- 
ple of Hawaii and bring profits to 


NAOMI YOUNG, telephone operator. 
One of the 16 participating employees. 
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Shareholders of Hawaiian Teleph 


the stockholders. 

Following the welcoming speech 
made by Mr. Atherton, the meeting 
was turned over to the presentation. 
The stage was set with rostrums at 
either side, flanking a movie screen 
at center. 

In each case the script introduced 
the employee by name, gave his 
length of service and type of job in 
the company, and added any human 
interest touches that were applica- 
ble. A crisp resume of his depart- 
ment’s functions — emphasizing its 
importance in the over-all company 
picture—then followed. Each report 


pany register for annual meeting. 


presented facts and figures of in- 
terest to the audience, and an aver- 
age of nine color slides were flashed 
on the screen during each talk to 
underscore various points. 

Since the cast had been coached 
for six weeks and had had two full 
dress rehearsals, the program moved 
along quickly. The stockholder re- 
sponse was favorable and prompt. 

The local press representatives 
who were invited gave good coverage 
of the event, and the company found 
that the presentation helped get over 
the idea that it was run in an effi- 
cient and friendly manner. 


TEXAS EASTERN 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


January 25, 1956 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1956, to stockholders of record at close of 
business February 6, 1956: 


Amount 

Security per Share 

Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series. $1.3714 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series............. .. $1.25 

Preferred Stock, 4.75°/, Convertible Series... . $1.18% 


Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series... . $1.12Y, 
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Public Relations Counsel 
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BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


public and industrial relations — 
in Texas and the Southwest... 
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Public Relations Counsel 
400 First Life Building Fort Worth, Texas 


and National Programs 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 
175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
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Public Relations Counsellors 
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608 Fifth Avenue 
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| 607 South Hobart Blvd. 
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GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations @ 
Share Owner Communications 
We furnish the right information at. 


the right time to the right people—the 
molders of investment opinion in all 


financial centers. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 
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Southwest 
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Public Relations 
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Donn H. Thomas 
Dies February 16 


Donn Henry Thomas, editor, publisn- 
er, director of public relations for the 
General Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, died at his home in West 
Hyattsville, Md., February 16. 

Mr. Thomas had been ill since August 
of 1954, when he underwent an opera- 
tion for cancer before coming to Wash- 
ington to assume leadership of the de- 
nomination’s public relations work. He 
had been elected to this post at the 
international quadrennial session of the 
church held in San Francisco in June 
of that year. 

Born in Morris, Ill., June 22, 1909, 
Donn Thomas spent his childhood in 
Aurora. He attended the University of 
Arizona at Tucson for one year, but 
was graduated from Beloit in 1933 with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. His major 
field was English, and he fell naturally 
into the field of writing. 

Thomas had worked as a reporter on 
the Aurora Beacon-News during his 
high school years, and later he estab- 
lished his own paper—the Community 
News, a weekly in the Detroit area. 
He started his paper on $200. This 
month the Community News celebrates 
its 15th anniversary. 

Mr. Thomas resigned leadership on 
the Community News when the paper 
was at peak operation—in 1947—to ac- 
cept the call of the Pacific Union Con- 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists to 
head church public relations for the 
states for California, Arizona, Nevada 
and Utah. Home was Glendale, Calif. 
He was the first full-time regional 
public relations director employed by 
the denomination. In October, 1951, he 
was elected to the Public Relations 
Society of America. 


US Chamber of Commerce 
Prints Booklet on Trade, 
Professional Associations 


A new study of trade and profes- 
sional associations, telling what they 
are and what they do, is contained in 
a booklet entitled “Modern Day Trade 
and Professional Associations,” pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The 43-page booklet outlines the 
history of associations, and lists many 
specific examples of how they help 
business in such areas as government 
relations, public relations, education, 
statistics, advertising and _ research. 

Copies may be had from the Trade 
and Professional Association Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies are 
50 cents. 
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Ohio University 
Offers PR Course 


A pioneering movement in the practi- 
cal teaching of public relations in Ohio 
is now underway at Ohio University. 

Sponsored by the Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers, a new advanced 
class in public relations at the univer- 
sity is incorporating classroom teach- 
ings with the actual practice and ap- 
plication of public relations in real life. 

The professional engineering group 
feels that the opportunity to enlist the 
aid of students in solving a public re- 
lations problem that has been troubling 
industry for years well warrants the 
time it spent on the project. 

First, the Ohio Society of Profession- 
al Engineers is interested in learning 
“What the ordinary man on the street 
thinks when he hears the word ‘engi- 
neer,’” according to Wayne H. Kuhn, 
chairman of public relations for the 
Society. 

Currently the class is in the process 
of conducting polls to discover these at- 
titudes. After these attitudes are de- 
termined and tabulated, the class will 
then plan a constructive program de- 
signed to correct any misconceptions 
and to clarify any vague ideas the pub- 
lic might have about engineers or en- 
gineering. 

“Why doesn’t the average student 
take more math and science?” Mr. 
Kuhn asks. 

Once the answers to these questions 
have been provided, the public rela- 
tions class at Ohio University will face 
the real problem: how to overcome the 
growing shortage of engineers. 

“How do we make engineering more 
attractive to the student?” Mr. Kuhn 
says. “How can we take what the peo- 
ple are thinking, divide that into proper 
channels, glamourize engineering?” 

This problem now confronts the 19- 
man public relations staff of the OSPE, 
which will submit its findings to officials 
of the society later in the semester. 
These engineers will then select the 
best recommendations and return them 
to the class to be carried out. 

Mr. Kuhn feels that the use of stu- 
dent public relations men “will provide 
a fresh approach to a problem that is 
already recognized by industry.” 

L. J. Hortin, director of the OU 
School of Journalism, says “The actuai 
research and employment of public re- 
lations techniques in a real problem 
confronting industry seem to be a novel 
method to supplement classroom lec- 
tures and textbook study.” 

“Many men in industry feel that it 
is impossible to teach a profession in a 
classroom,” according to Professor Hor- 
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OSPE executives explain PR 


tin, who teaches the class. “Perhaps 
there might have been a great deal of 
truth in that tenet, but now with the 


projects to Ohio students 


cooperation of industry it is possible 
to bring existing public relations prob- 
lems right to the classroom door.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering advertisements, please ad- 
dress as follows: Box number PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Position Wanted” 
$1.00 per line, 5-line minimum; “Help Wanted” 
$2.00 per line, 5-line minimum. Payable in 
advance. 

(Deadine for copy is 10th of month preceding 
date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


PR assistant, 27—now in 5th year with 4-A 
Agency. Experience creating, writing, exploiting 
publicity-pr ti campaig for radio TV 
shows, personalities, institutional products. Good 
contacts. BOX HP-3. 


NINE YEARS solid experience oll phases in- 


dustrial PR under two leading PRSA members. 


Ready for tep PR department, agency, position. 
Excellent writer, speaker, planner. Age 34, 
college graduate, married. BOX MW-3. 


THIS BRAIN FOR HIRE! 
Does your PR Program Need These? 
Stability 


Personality “Know How” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER 
OFFERS 
PLANNING 
RESEARCH 
WRITING 
PLACEMENT 
backed by 15 years Public Relations, newspaper, 
magazine, engineering writing. BOX GB-3. 


PR man, now employed, offers 15 years’ varied 
experience in industrial PR and magazine edit- 
ing (consumer and trade). Solid background in 
product and corporate publicity, annual re: 
ports, employee publications, photo supervision, 
speech-writing. News background includes New 
York, Washington, Europe, Africa and Asia 
experience. BOX CE-3. 


EDITOR 
ENGINEER 
Seeks Acc’t Executive position with Agency 
or Publicity position in industry 
Presently employed as editor for tcp business 


| publisher. Six years editorial, writing and tech. 


Man, 38, excellent appearance, stable emo- | 


writing and editing. With present Los Angeles 


publishers 8 years. Co-author of 4-edition book. | 


Southern Calif. area only. BOX MG-3. 


AVAILABLE young, capable, creative newspaper- 
man, fluent in five foreign languages. Experi- 
enced PR, news photography, administrative pro- 
cesses. Clean-cut, intelligent, aggressive. Future 
more important than starting salary. Wants 
European assignment. Presently Employed. BOX 
RM-3. 


| 


publicity experience. Nine years civil and me- 
chanical engineering experience. BOX SF-3. 


Two-hatted film man writes and shoots docu- 


mentaries, commercials, TV subjects, travel 


tionally, experienced in PR, trade papers, news pictures. Fresh, creative writing, salon-quality 


pictures. Seeking a challenge. Stiles, 6301 Chef 
Menteur Hghwy., New Orleans, La. 


YOUR CHICAGO OFFICE 
Representation in Chicago is becoming a must. 
It's the booming capital of the Middle West, 
America’s second media center, host city of the 
nation. Now an experienced Chicago PR staff 
can be in effect a branch of your organization. 


| Benefit from complete Midwestern service. Write 


| today for details. BOX SJ-3. 
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Seventh in a Series 


CHARLES A. MACFIE 


President 
Revere Copper and Brass, Ine. 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
MR. MACFIE’S 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 
ow... 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17-—-PL 3-1882 


Fianked by J. Raymond Bell (left), program chairman of the New York Chapter 
of PRSA, and Kerryn King, (right) chapter president, are Senator and Mrs. 
William F. Knowland, who were guests of honor at the February 10 PRSA 
luncheon. Senator Knowland addressed 250 chapter guests at the iuncheon. 


New Techniques 


Continued from page 12 


Institutional advertising, which is 
on the borderline of public relations, 
has developed rapidly in England dur- 
ing the last year. PR men have had 
an important hand in this growth— 
an outstanding example being the 
Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft Company 
series. 

Surprisingly enough, relations with 
the schools is given a top rating as a 
technique of British PR, following 
right after press releases, press con- 
ferences, and visual aids. With the 
caution that a commercial accent must 
be avoided in both cases, British PR 
finds a receptive audience in the schools 
and through the BBC radio and TV. 

Government radio and TV also pro- 
vide a good outlet in Italy. After two 
years of telecasting in the north of 
Italy, there are 150,000 sets in use, 
and the medium now is being extended 
southward. It has achieved this growth 
despite a subscription basis of $25 a 
year, which is the equivalent of a 
week’s wages to many Italian workers. 

The French, in addition to stressing 
personal press contacts, produce some 
very handsome publications. The out- 
put of Air France under Alexis de 
Belinko and Esso Standard under J. 
Choppin de Janvry often rates the 
description “work of art.” Nationalized 
companies like SNCASO Aircraft, with 
J. C. Barbé directing PR, are among 
the most active producers of informa- 
tional material, believing that “the 
community, just as much as an exact- 


ing shareholder, is entitled to be in- 
formed with accuracy.” 

The technique of the “open house” 
is rarely used in France or Italy. 
Where found in the latter country, it 
will not be a true open house, but 
limited to VIP’s. One French company, 
however, took the bold step of holding 
open house for its competitors. 

As the closing, $64 question in each 
country (this was just before the ante 
was raised to $64,000), I asked: “Do 
you have any suggestions which might 
prove valuable to U. S. public rela- 
tions people?” 

The British—not without some urg- 
ing—hinted politely that we might 
profit by adapting some of their tech- 
nique of understatement. 

The French offered the thought that 
in pushing U. S. programs in France 
we should avail ourselves of native 
PR workers, who know all the nuances 
peculiar to their country. 

The Italians urge U. S. public rela- 
tions people to come into Italy as con- 
sultants and develop the PR field. 
Italian industrialists, they say, respond 
to a new suggestion by asking if it 
has been done in the United States. If 
Americans set the example, they be- 
lieve it will lead to widespread adop- 
tion of U. S. public relations methods 
in Italy. 


GELLENDRE AND BOWDITCH 
261 West 70 Street, New York 23, N.Y., TR 3-8520 
Producers of Special Events 
Planning and Staging 


The NINTH NATIONAL PRSA CONFERENCE 
Herbert V. Gellendré Edwin L. Neville 
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1. “BACK IN MY GRANDADDY'S DAY you needed a long 
reach, a strong back and a third eye to shift gears. The gear- 
shift was outside the body of the car, where it was a tempting 
toy for the neighborhood kids. This was long before my time! 


3. ‘NEARLY 20 YEARS AGO it moved to the steering 
post. When automatic shifting came the lever stayed on the 
post! But then Chrysler Corporation’s PowerFlite transmis- 
sion made possible a still more convenient, foolproof location! 


3 
5. “NOW COMES PUSHBUTTON MAGIC! Leading the 
field again, Chrysler Corporation introduced PUSHBUTTON 
POWEREFLITE in its 1956 cars—Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. Like magic — you just push a button 
and GO! No gears to change, no levers to push — it’s easy as 


BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU WHAT’S HAPPENED 
TO THE GEARSHIFTIE (* Your TV host on “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 


2. “1 REMEMBER IN DAD'S first car, the gearshift had 
moved in out of the rain, but in everybody’s way. Rising like 


a flagpole from the floor-board, it tangled with legs, hands 
and the handbrake. If you sat three in the front—oh boy! 


i 


4. “IN THE 1955 CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS— 
the cars of THE FORWARD LOOK —the Selector was moved 
right next to the ignition key, on the instrument panel. It was 
simple, convenient, out of the way and everybody liked it! 


WW 


ringing a doorbell. And because of its simple mechanical 
design PUSHBUTTON POWERELITE is safer and surer. 
This is but one of dozens.of Chrysler Corporation ‘firsts’ 
in the automobile field. Another reason why you can expect 
more from a Chrysler Corporation car!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 
PLYMOUTH « DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
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The 
New Yorker 


really 


ld 


gets 


around! 


Executives of California aircraft plants chuckle just as loudly 
over the drawings in The New Yorker as do directors of New York banks. 
The New Yorker really gets around in the Golden West as well as the Golden East. 
There’s nothing average about its coverage* . . . here, there and everywhere, 


The New Yorker reaches the people other people follow. 


*Out of 1,833 directorships of ““The 100 Largest U. S. Corporations,” 
645 (35%) are held by subscribers to The New Yorker. 


NEW YORKER 


Advertising Offices: New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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